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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
INAMERICA.- 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 

PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER V. 


Unwholesomeness of the water...Considerations upon 
America, considered as a quarter of the world. 


The water is, in America, generally considered 
as unwholesome. For all those who do not choose 
to have a fever every year, are advised not to dwell 
near the water. It is impregnated with sulphur. 
Every morning and evening a mischievous vapour 
rises from the riverse The Susquehannah is pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. The proportion of water to 
land, is greater, in the United States, and in Ame- 
rica generally, than any where else, which is easily 
accounted for by the extensive woods. It is even 
affirmed that all the rivers and brooks have grown 
smaller since the country began to be cultivated. 
The superfluous moisture is, however, in connection 
with the warmth, generally the cause of the rapid 
vegetation. For there falls much more rain, rec- 
koned by inches in Pennsylvania, than in the 
middle parts of Europe, although there are fewer 
rainy days. 

The earth, which is in every country, the prin- 
cipal object, (since the air and water must receive 
a modification analogous to it,) is stated by the Abbé 
Raynai to be throughout barren; that is, in the At- 
lantic states. But I shail here, first suggest some 
considerations respecting the new quarter of the 
world in general. | 

It appears to me that Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
or the old world so called, forms only one division 
of the earth, and America the other. Instead of 
four divisions, therefore, there shouid be only two, 
or, if New-Holiand, and the other islands of the 
Southern ocean, be, as I think they should be, con- 
sidered as a separaie part of the world, three. The 
three ancient quarters of the world are notorieusly 
one continent, connected together by the isthmus 
of Suez, as South and North America are by that of 
Panama. 

Icall America anew division ofthe world, not thatit 
has been proved to have risen more recently from the 
sea than the old world, but because it was more lately 
discovered, (though upon this principle the islands 
of the Southern Achipelago should be called the 
newest part of the world;) but chiefly because it 
has been very lately first cultivated; for what is a 
mere land, without peopie? 

But, that America remained longer covered by 
the sea, than the other parts of the world, and of 
course, is in that respect younger, notwithstanding 
all which Buffon advancesin support of that opinion, 
still remains problematical. The high mountains 
in south-America, seem, indeed, to confirm this 
system, inasmuch as rivers, in process of time, by 
Washing away the earth, reduce the loftiness of 
mountains. But then again, this testimonial of a 








modern creation is not extant in North-America, 
where the mountains, hitherto known, are not even 
so high as those of Germany. 

It is further said that America was less populous 
than the old world, and might be considered as a 
single forest. I remark that it could not be so very 
thin of inhabitants, ifthe Spaniards destroyed twelve 
millions ef people. I find that Peru was a popu- 
lous empire, and that Mexico could not be called 
poorly peopled. That America, with the exception 
of those two empires, was covered by one continued 
forest, may prove that the inhabitants paid little 
attention to cultivation, but not that the country 
is new. But why did the Indians neglect cultiva- 
tion? It may be answered, because they had no 
knowledge of iron. But why had they no know- 
ledge of that substance, with which all North-Ame- 
rica teems? Mankind are variously formed. Unity 
in variety is a general law of Nature. If this proves 
that the Indians had little genius, it proves not the 
youth of the country. They may have lived on, 
thousands of years together, without ever thinking 
ofiron. The small number of people, might, very 
naturally, be imputed to the perpetual wars of the 
several tribes against one another. But even in 
North-America, we find the number of inhabitants 
to have been considerable, at the time of the dis- 
covery, before the Europeans had poisoned them 
with their brandy and their small-pox. The colon- 
ists also diminished the game, the principal food of 
the Indians, and population always decays with the 
means ofsubsistance. Why has not New-Holland, 
which is yet more thinly peopled than America 
was, at the time ofits first discovery, been reckoned 
among the new countries? Mankind, as I said be- 
fore, are variously formed, and as there are wild 
and tame beasts of the same species, in like man- 
ner the Indians of America may be called wild 
men, or men of the woods. It is well known that 
they cannot live at all in a civilized condition, 
which proves that they are organized only for the 
woods. There are beasts of the woods and beasts 
ofthe field. Why should there not be men of the 
woods and men of the field ? 


It has been argued that the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica came from Asia. I wonder why persons have 
racked their brains to discover, whence America 
received her popuiation, without inquiring, at the 
same time, whence Europe, and our earthly ball in 
ecneral, was peopled. Perhaps it will be answered 
the world is from eternity, and the human race like- 
wisee If€T grant this, 1 may stili maintain the case 
with respect to America to be the same. No....jit 
is answered. America bears too many unquestion- 
able marks of a more recent origin, so that the 
inhabitants must have proceeded altogether from 
the old world. I have just shewn that some of these 
proofs of youth alleged concerning this quarter 
of the earth are not conclusive. All this remains 
uncertain, and even if the badness of the soil, and 
the inferiority of the aboriginal beasts amd men, 
which have been very much cried down, were prov- 
ed, it would not be an unanswerable proof, It 
might be said, countries are various in their nature; 
one is better than another, and the plants, the beasts, 
and ihe men, in one country may be not su well 
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constituted as in another. The nature of the soil 
alone might cause this. But the fact, that all the 
American beasts are inferior in their organization 
to those of other parts of the world, is not altoge- 
ther accurate. The squirrels in America are as 
pretty animals as they are elsewhere. The various 
kinds of deer, are as well shaped, and equally swift. 
The racoon, a species peculiar to America, is a 
handsome, lively animal. It is said, likewise, that 
all the animals common to both hemispheres are, 
in America, smaller than in the old world. This 
opinion arises from the circumstance that all the 
American species of beasts, and even of birds, form 
an intermediate gradation between two different 
kinds in Europe, so that they are not exactly the 
same, but constitute a connecting chain between 
the several degrees of the animal kingdom. Thus, 
for instance, the common Pennsylvanian hare (not 
the white hare, which has been found there, only 
within these two years,) is an itermediate between 
the rabbit and the hare; the partridge is the same 
between the European quail and partridge, &c. so 
that it might as well be said that all animals in Ame- 
rica are larger, if they were compared with the 
European species next under them. The various 
kinds of deer cannot by any means be called smaller. 
The American elk, is a large stag, and properly 
the same as the large European stag, only some- 
whatlarger. The moose is properly the American 
elk, and according to credible accounts often weighs 
two thousand pounds. It is, therefore, assuredly 
not smaller than that of Europe. 


Nor is it universally true, that all animals, and 
even mankind, degenerate in America, as Buffon 
and Pauw maintain. The horses; andthe horn-cattle 
in Chili, Tucuman, Mexico, &c. have certainly not 
degenerated. In Connecticut there are oxen which 
weigh two thousand pounds. I must, however, 
acknowledge that the horses in the United States 
appeared to me very much degenerated, whatever 
carg was taken of their breed. They are smaller, 
and universally weak in the hind parts, even when 
their fore parts are handsome. Neither have they 
any spirit. ‘The horn-cattle too are small, even 
thovgh they should weigh as much. That the de- 
scendants from the Europeans, in respect to bodily 
strength, at least the second or third generation, 
have very much degenerated, and in this respect 
gencrally seem to be far below the Europeans, I have 
already said. It would still remain, however, to in- 
quire how much ofthisis to be ascribed tothe account 
of education and the mode of living. I have likewise 
thought, I remarked in the provisions, fewer nou- 
rishing parts, coniained in the same quantity. The 
meat looks well, but it is stringy, and less nutritious. 
It is also certain that there are fewer native spe- 
cies of birds and beasts, in America, than in pa- 
rallel climates of the old world. There appear to 
me, likewise, tobe fewer individuals of every species. 
But all this does not prove that America was a part 
of the world, not long since, covered with water, and 
if the contrary remains equally without proof, al- 
though the numerous marks of ancient cultivation, 
and the bones which have been discovered, of a 
large animal, no longer extant, seem to confirm it, 
we shall do very well to suspend our judgment in 
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the case, and consider the question as yet unset- 
tied. 


occasion to derive its inhabitants from elsewhere. 
This is the shortest solution. With regard to 
America there can be no difficulty on account of 
its proximity to the north of Asia. But with res- 
pect to the islands of the South Sea, there is much 
more, because they are so far distant from ail other 
land, and the inhabitants knew not enough of navi- 
gation to have come from so far. Even in this 
case, however, ways might be found out; such as, 
that those islands are part of a continent now sunk, 
An explanation would be possible without recurring 
to emigration. I will not directly maintain that 
upon land which the waters have left bare, at first 
plants, then animals, and at length men, would by 
the plastic power of internal nature be formed ; 
such an opinion would be too novel, too boid, and 
would be cried down as a paradox ; but I believe so 
much as this to be ascertained, that insects are pro- 
duced without seeds or eggs, concerning which sub- 
ject I shall make the following extract: ‘ That 
hurtful insects are produced from eggs which have 
lain concealed every where in the earth, ever since 
the creation, is not conformable to the general ex- 
perience ; seeing that worms are found in seeds, in 
nuts, in wood, in stones, and even in leaves; and 
secing likewise that these little insects which swim 
and fly unseen in stinking water, in sour wine and 
in corrupt air favour the opinion of those who main- 
tain, that the bad smells themselves, and the exha- 
lations from plants, from the earth and from stag- 
nant waters, produce the rudiments of such animal- 
culae The circumstance that after their first pro- 
luction they propagate by eggs or impregnation, 
proves nothing against their immediate origin ; for 
every animal Tecei\ ‘es together with its intestines 
the organs and the means of propagation.” 

Upon such an island, rising naked from the sea, 
grass would be found after the lapse of a few years. 
How does the seed get there? I have not ventured 
in these days to ascribe the operations of nature to 
the deity for fear of being charged with hyper- 


physical orthodoxy ; even the expression * Soul of 


the world” would perhaps have sounded hyper- 
physical; andtherefore I used with full deliberation 
hat of internal nature. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS-e COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Mr. Maurice, the indefatigable researcheramong 
the antiquities of India, has the following memora- 
ble passage in the preface to his elaborate work. 
It is a true picture of the sanguine hopes, and 
torturing disappointmentsofaliterarary 

* Conscious that I had by continued inquiry, 
extensive reading, and intense application, en- 
deavoured to prepare myself for the important 


yadventurer. 


task; [ too eagerlyinduiged those sanguine expec- | 


tations of success, which were entertained by the 
private circle of my friends. Enjoying from na- 
ture a very ample portion of those bigh and volatile 

“pirits, which as they are often in early youth the 
occasion of many errors, so in » 9 r years they too 
freq uently buoy up with false hopes the deluded 
in Wags nation; I suffered those spirits to betray me 
jito the most fatal delusions. Llexulted inthe fair 
prospects that a life early marked by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, or rather continually passed in 
the extremes of gay hope and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, as it eee whed its meridian was likely to be 


cheered with t dawn of success and a share of 
pre ) anced NCE and that some miofety of 
public applause would be the consequence of in- 
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_ property, my work treated with contempt by some, 
(and with neglect by others. I still relaxed not 
But whether America be new or old, there is no | 








, necessary to 


from the vigorous prosecution of it. I felt that 


| the active spark of honest ambition, kindled in 


my mind, was far from being extinguished, nor 
was I entirely deserted, at this trying crisis, 
by those constitutional spirits, which I have 
sometimes found to rise in proportion to the 
urgency of adversity; and which amid the various 
scenes of chequered life have often enabled me to 
trample on greater difficulties.” 

One of the most frequent complaints of the 
sincere student is, that he is distracted by the 
multitude of books with which he sees himself 
environed in every library. The following remarks 
of a profound scholar wil! relieve bis distr action. 
“ While the objects of learning are increased, t 
time to be spent in pursuit of it, according to the 
modes of modern life, is greatly contracted. 
very year produces some valuable work in some 
department of science, or polite letters, and the 
accomplished scholar, is expected, and cannot 
but wish to give it some attention. 
printing has multiplied books to such a degree 
that it is a vain attempt either to collect or to 
read all that has been published. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to read, in the classical 
sense of the word, LeceErg, that is to pick out, to 
select the most valuable and worthiest objects, not 
only the best parts of books, but previously to the 
selection, to chuse out of an infinite number the 
best books, or at least those, which are best adapted 
to the particular pursuit or employment in life. 
Without this care, there is danger of confusion 
and distraction, of a vain labour, and of that 
poverty which arises from supertluity.* 

** The surface of the globe becomes every day 
more known, enlarges the field of modern Histo- 
ry, Geography, Botany, and furnishes new oppor- 
tunies for the study of human nature. At the 
revival of learning, voyages and travels constituted 
avery small partof the scholar’ s and philosopher’s 
library; but at present, in England only, the 
books of this class are sufficiently numerous to fill 
a large Museum. He, who would understand 
human nature must inspect them, and will also 
find it necessary to have recourse to the Dutch 
and the French travellers. Aman might find em- 
ployment for his life in reading itineraries alone. 

* The recent improvements in science have 
multiplied books necessary to be read by the 
general scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes 
of scientifical and literary societies or acac “mies 
are infinite. ‘The mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms have been ac curately examined 
and the result brought to public view in crowded 
und bulky tomes. ‘he minutest productions of 
nature have been described with prolixity; from 
the hysop on the wall tothe cedar of Lebanon, from 
the atom to the mountain, from the mite to man, 
the whale, and the elephant. 

‘The study of antiquitics has added greatly to 
the number of books. Politics, history, and law, 
have also crowded the library. 

“ The fieldof divinity has beenimost industriously 

cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methuselah would be too short to read all the 
theological works of inglish divines, to which 
must be added the excellent productions of France, 
Holland, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical 
learning alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, 
would occupy a long fife, exclusive of all attention 
to prac tical theology. 

* yhilosophy.beth systematical and miscel- 
fur extended that if it is at all 
the conduct of life, every man must 
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“Philology and criticism have appeared in books, 
which egual or exceed in number and size all the 
original works united, which it was their primary 
intention to elucidate. 

“A species of books, unknown to the ancients, 
and such as are found to attract more readers 
than any others, has arisen in the last century; I 
mean romances and fictitious histories of private 
and familiar life under the name of novels. 

“ Acid Paap this a vast quantity of poctry or verse 
of all kinds, and on all su bjects 5 ac ¢ tragved ies and 
comedies; add 1 pampi lets in all their variety, fugi- 
tive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence ; 
and the sum becomes so great as to lead the ge- 
nerval student to a degree of despair. 

‘I have already said that not only the work to 
be done has increased upon us, but the time of 
doing it has decreased according to the modes of 
living which now prevail. 

‘Early rising is not in vogue. Breakfast 
occupies a long time. The person must be 
studiously attired, or the student will find his learn- 
ing will not give him admission into the company of 
people of condition and fashion, nor indeed into any 
company where decorum is regarded. 

** “Phe newspapers must be res d; or conversation 
may lose one ef its most abuudani sources. Morn- 
ing calls must be made, andcards lett with servants, 
or friendship and patronage may be irrecoverably 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person must be dressed from 
head to foot before a genteel student can think of 
meeting company at dinner. Very little time, it 
is evident, can be found in the midst of all these 
hecessary occupations, for poring over folios. To 
neglect any of them for his book may cause a 
scholar to be called an odd fellow, or a humourist, 
and dismissed to Coventry. 

* But the morning loss, you will say, may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoon. Im. 
possible ; for the hour of dining is the same which 
in the days of that polite scholar and fine gentle- 
man, Sir Philip Sydney, used to be the supper 
time; and convivial pleasures are so great, as to 
render him who would relinguish them for musty 
obnoxious to the imputation of a book- 
worm. Indeed the mind is unfit for contemplation 
afier a full meal and a generous glass. V arious 
amusements intervene to employ the ‘time till 
the hour of repose closes the season both of 
action and contemplation, 

* While so much is to be cone and so little is the 
time, how can we expect to lind many profoundly 
learned? And yet there is as much pretension to 
otiter,. and as much volubility upon all subjects of 

cience as could be expected in the most erudite 
age. How is this phenomenon to be "uecounted for! 

“Tn the first place,sz jpiie enough 
te gratify talkers and to satisly common hearers, 1s 
easily picked up by reading the newspapers and pe- 
riodical pamphlets, in which little scraps are dealt 
out like small wares at a retail shopfor the con- 
venience of the poor. 

‘In the next place, a reliance on genius as it,is 
called, without application, gives a boldness oi ut 
teranceand assertion which often sets off buse me- 
tal with the glitterof gold. Never was there an age, 
when there was so many pretenders to genius. ‘ihe 
great art is under the confidence of genius to make 
the most advantageous display of the little learning 
vou have, to disparage what you have not, to puta 
good face upon defect, and supply weakness and 
want of real merit by a noisy cor ifidence and bois- 
terous pretension to native powers above the reach 
ofapplication. It is not uncommon to throw con- 
terapt upon all who shew their willingness to la- 
bour in pursuit of knowleége, a persuasion that, 
though aman may be bern w vith powers to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not born with knowledge 
acquired, with innate science, history, philosephyy 
and languages. 
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« Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one 
man sooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance ; but it must be acquired by applicati- 
on, since it is neither innate nor can be mechani- 
cally infused. 

«“ Since then the field of knowledge is enlarged,and 
the time to be spent in the cultivation of it contract- 
ed, itis requisite that the student should select a 
jittle part of the field only for particular cultivation ; 
and thus, by husbanding his time so as to dig and 


manure it well, he nay carry home a good cropcf 


corn, while others are contented with spontancous 
weeds, leaves, thorns, thistles, stuble, chaff and un- 
derwood. 

* Let him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 
around as far as ‘the horizon extends ; ; but let him 
be satished with cultivating with his own hands a 
little ferme ornee, welllaid out, pre ettily diversified, 
and within a modera.e enclosure.’’ 

}-—— 


BIOGRAPHY. 


{It has heen per tinently remarked by a great writer, whose 
opinion deserves all our respect, that those parallel cir- 
cumstences and Aindred images, te which we readtly 
conform cur minds, are, above all other writings, to be 
found in the /iees of particular persons. ence, no 
species of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
Biography, since none can be more delightful, or more 
useful, none can more certainly chain the heart, by irre- 
s.stible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction to 
every diversity of condition. This just semtiment from 
the highest authority; a conviction of the great utility of 
such an article, and the detight which it always s affords, 
both the Editor and his readers, are sufficiently incentive 
to our attention to this fairest kind of philosophy, which 
“* teacheth by examples.’’* \n future, Biography shall con- 
stitute a regular department in the Port Folio, and for this, 
and the ensuing week, we have provided a banquet for 
our readers, in an admirable life of WitL1am Girrorp», 
Esq. a man dear to every friend of literature, and a 
poet, an honor to the greatest nation. To write a 
narrative of one’s own life has been always considered 
a task of extreme delicacy. Hume and Gispon 
have executed it excellently well, but not withent 
vanity. From this foible, so degrading to our own 
dignity, so insulting te the pride of others, this ar ticle 
is wholly free. It is composed in a style of ‘ én- 

wincible modesty ;* and it is pleasant to perceive how 
little the wise manarrogates, who is entitled to challenge 
all our praise. ‘lhe pathetic manner with which our sen- 
sitive bard mentions his Mother, must endear him to 
every filial breast. His early studies, his perseverance. in 
spite of the buffets of fortune, and the picturesque cir- 
cumstance of his etching the symbols of a science with 
the broken instrument of his humiliating labour, are all 
highly interesting. His ardent gratitude to his early 
patron will not escape the moral reader, and, when that 
passage is adverted to, which records the munificence of 

a British Nobleman to a man of genius, struggling with 

adversity, it will be discerned that there is Jone country, 

where when a Virgil appears, he never wants a Mecenas. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ‘ 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
Written by himself. 

I know but little of my family, and that little is 
not very precise. My great grandfather, (the most 
remote of it that I ever recollect to have heard 
mentioned,) possessed considerable property at 
Halsworthy, a parish in the neighbourhood of 

Ashburton; but whether acquired or inherited I 
never thought of asking, and do not know.* 





ilaneous works. 
could not read the passage 

To the lessons of a J/other he 

f what partial friendship may be 


* Lord Bolingbroke. See his Misce 

+ The writerof this ariicle 
alluded to without emotion. 
is indebted for much c 
willing to ascribe to Jr n. 

t A country truly great and free, where Bounty follows 
Service. Where ing raisin de is no partof the national charac- 
ter. Where, when a WasutInNGYON, or an ADAMS, a 
HAMILTON, Or a PICKERING, are lavish of life to pro- 
mote public welfare, there are none so detestably, base, so 


meanly penur “— as to withhold from them the rewards of 
honest fame. Note, '» by the diditor 

* have, however, some faint notion of hearing my mother 
Bay that he or his f, uwther had been a China Merchant at Lon- 


don, By China Merchant I al ways understood, and so perhaps 
Ord she, a dealer in China Ware. 
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THE 


He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there 


he spent the last years of his life; spent them too, in 
some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very 
respectable surgeon of Ashburton,) loved to repeat 
to me, when I first grewinto notice, that he had 
frequently hunted with his hounds. 

My grandfather was on iil terms with him; 
I believe not without suflicient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated.—DMiy father never 
mentioned his name, but my mether would some- 
times tell me that he had ruined the family. ‘lL hat 
he spent much, | know, but I am inclined to think 
that his undutiful conduct occasioned my great 
grandfather to bequeath a part of his property from 
him. 

My father, I fear, revenged in some measure 
the cause of my great grandfather. He was, as I 
heard my mother say, ** a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing.” He was sent to 
the grammar school at Lxeter; from which he 
made his escape, 
war. He was soon reclaimed from this situation 
by my grandfather, and left his school a second 
time to wander in some vagabond scciety.* He 
was now probably given up, for he was, on his re- 
turn from this notable adventure, reduced to article 
himself to a plumber and glazier, with whom he 
luckily staia long enough to learn the business. I 
suppose his father was now dead, for he became 
possessed of two small estates, married my mother,t 
(the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself; 
which he did with some credit at South Molton.— 
Why he chose to fix there, | never inquired; but 
I Jearned trom my mother, that after a residence 
of four or five years he was again thoughtless 
enough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which 
drove him once more tosca.e ‘This was an attempt 
to excite a riot in a Methodist chapel; for which 
his companions were prosecuted, and he fled, as I 
bave mentioned. 

My father was a good seaman, and was soon 
made second in command in the Lyon, a large 
arined transport in the service of government, 
while my mother, (then with child of me) returned 
to her native place, Ashburton, where I was born in 
April 1737. 

‘The resources of my mother were very scanty. 
They arose from the rent of three or four small 
fields, which yet remained unsold. With these, 
however, she did what she could for me; and as 
soon asl was old enough to be trusted out of her 


sight, sent me toaschool mistress of the name of 


Parret, from whom I learned in due time to read. 
I cannot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
school; they consisted merely of the contents of the 
** Child’s speiling book ;” but from my mother, who 
hac stored up the literature ofa country town, which 
about halfacentury ago, amounted to little more 
than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad 
singers, or rather readers, I had acquired much 
curious knowledge of Catskin, and the Golden 
Bull, and the Bloody Gardner, and many other 
histories equally mstructive and amusing. 

My father returned from seain 1764. He had 
been at the siege of the Havannah ; and though he 
received more than a hundred pounds jor prize 
money, and his wages were considerable ; yet, as he 
had not acquired any strict habits of economy, he 
brought home but a trifling sum. The little 
property yetleft was, therefore, turned into money ; 
a trifle more was got by agreeing to renounce ail 
future pretensions to an estate at Totnesst and 





* He had gone with Bamfyide Moore Carew, then an 
old man. 
t Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain, 
christian name was Edward. 
¢ This was a lot cf small houses, which 
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( with this my father set up a second time as a 
} glazier and hi iouse painter. TI was now about eight 
years old, and was put to the free school (kept by 
Hluyh Smerdon.) to learn to read and write and 
cypher. Here I continued about three 
making a most wretched progress, when my father 
fell sick anddied. He had not acquired wisdom 
from his misfortunes, but continued wasting his 
lime in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his business. He loved drink for the sake 
of society, and to this love he fella martyr; dying 
of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
iorty. The town’s people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As 
for me, I never greatly loved him; Thad not grown 
up with him; and he was too prone to repuise 
my litile advances to familiarity, with coldness or 
anger. He had certainly some reason to be dis- 
pleased with me, for I learned little at school, and 
nothing at home, though he would now and then 
attempt to give me some insight into the business. 
As impressions of any kind are not very strong al 
the age of eleven or twelve, I did not jong 
feel his loss; nor was it a subject of much sorrow 
to me, that my mother was doubtful of her ability 
to continue me at school, though I had by this 
time acquired a love for reading. 

I never knew in what circumstanceg my mother 
was left: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burthened with a second 
child about six or eight months old. Unfortunately 
she determinea to prosecute my father’s business; 
for which purpose she engaged a couple of jour- 
neymen, who, finding her ignorant of every part 
of it, wasted her property, and embezzled her 
money. What the consequence of this double 
fraud would have been, there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelve month, 
my poor mother followed my father to the grave. 
She was an excellent woman, bore my father’s 
infirmities with patience and good humour, loved 
her children dearly, and died at last, exhausted with 
anxiety and grie/ 1more on their account than on her 
own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two; and we had nota 
relation nora iriend in the world. Every thing 
that was left was seized by a person of the name 
of C , for money advanced to my mother. It 
may be supposed that I could not dispute the justice 
of his claims; and as no one else interfered, he was 
suffered to do as he liked. My little brother was 
sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection; and 1 was taken to the 
house of the person I have just mentioned, who was 
also my god father. Respect for the opinion of 
the town, (which, whether correct or not, was, 
that he had repaid himself by the sale of my mother’s 
effects,) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successiul. I grew fond of arithmetic,and my master 
began to distinguish me: but these golden days 
were over in less than three months. C 
sickened at the expense; and, as the people were 
now indifferent to my fate, he looked round for an 
opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge. 
He had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. I drove the plough for one 
day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm resolu- 
tion to do so no more, and, in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In this 
I was guided no less by necessity than will, During 
my father’s life, in au empting to clamber up a 
_ table, I had fallen backward, and drawn it efter 
| me: its edge fell upon my breast, and I never re- 
| covered the effects of the blow; of which I was 
| made extremely sensible on any extraordinary 
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exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was out of the 
| question, and, as Lhave already said, | utterly 
| relused to follow it, 
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As I could write and cypher, (as the phrase 
is,) C next thought of sending me to New- 
foundland, to assist in a store-house. For this 
purpose he negociated with a Mr. Holdsworthy of 
Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left 
Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my 
godfather to the dwelling of Mr. Holdsworthy. 
On seeing me, this great man observed, with a 
look of pity and contempt that I was * too small,” 
and sent me away sufficiently mortified. 1 expect- 
ed to be very ili received by my godfather, but he 
said nothing. He did not, however, choose to take 
me back himself, but sent me in the passage boat 
to ‘J’otness, from whence I was to walk home. On 
the passage, the boat was driven by a midnight 
storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost 
by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised, by 
my consenting to go on board acoaster. A coaster 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I 
went when little more than thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Full, though a 
gross and ignorant, was not an ill natured man; at 
Jeast not tome: and my mistress used me with un- 
varying kindness, moved perhaps by my weakness 
and tender years. In return, | did what I could 
to requite her, and my good will was not over- 
looked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very 
numerous. Onordinary occasions, such as short trips 
to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted only of 
my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, 
and myself: when we had to go farther, to Ports- 
mouth, forexample, an additional hand was hired 
for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelve month; and here | got acquaiuted 
with nautical terms, and contracted a love for the 
sea, which a lapse of thirty years has but litle 
diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a * ship boy on the high 
and giddy mast,” but also in the cabin, where every 
menial oflice fell to my lot; yet ii ] was restless and 
discontented, Lcan safely say, it wasnot so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from all 
possibility of reading: as my master did not pos- 
sess, nor do I recollect seeing during the whole 
time of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description, except the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was 
not negligent in seeking such information as pro- 
mised to be useful; and I therefore, frequented, at 
my lIcisure hours, such vessels as dropt into 
Torbay. On attempting to get on board one of 
these, which I did at midnight, 1 missed my 
footing and fell into the sea. ‘The floating away of 
the boat alarmed the man on deck, who came to the 
ship’s side just in time to see me sink. 

He immediately threw out several ropes, one of 
which providentially (for I was unconscious of it) 
entangled itself about me, and I was drawn up to 
the surface, till a boat could be got round. The 
usual methods were taken to recover me, and I 
awoke in bed the next morning, remembering 
nothing but the horror I felt, when I first found 
myselfunable to cry out for assistance. 

"This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 





now preparing for me, which deserves all my no- 
tice as it was decisive of my future fate. 
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holidays there; and he, therefore, made no objec- 
tiontomy going. We were, however, both mistaken. 

Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off all 
connection with Ashburton. I had no relation there 
but my poor brother,* who was yet too young for any 
kindof correspondence, and the conduct of my god- 
father towards me, did not entitle him to any por- 
tion of my gratitude, or kind remembrance. I 
lived, therefore, in a sort of sullen independence 
on all I had tormeriy known, and thought without 
regret of being abandoned by every one to my fate. 
But | had not been overlooked. 
Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach mm a ragged jacket and trowsers. ‘They 
mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, and 
never without commisserating my change of con- 
dition. This tale often repeated, awakened at length 
the pity of their auditors, and, as the next step, 
their resentment against the man who had reduced 
me to such a state of wretchedness. In a large 
town, this would have had little efect, but in a place 
like Ashburton, where every report speedily be- 
comes the common property of all the inhabitants, 
it raised a murmur which my godfather found him- 
self either unable or unwilling to withstand: he 
therefore determined, as I have just observed, to 
recall me; which he could easily do, as I wanted 
some months of fourteen, and consequently was 
not yet bound. 

All this I learned on my arrival: and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holidays I returned to my darling 
pursuit, arithmetic : my progress was how so rapid, 
that in a few months I was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my master, (Mr. E. 
Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. As he 
usually gave me a trifle on those occasiois, it 
raised a thought in me, that by engaging with him 
as avreguiar assistant, and undertaking the instruc- 
tion of a few evening scholars, I might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support myself. 
God knows, my ideas of support at this ime were 
of no very extravagant nature. I had besidesanother 
obiect in view. Mr.} fueh Smercon, my first master, 
was now grown old and infirm ; it seemed unlikely 
that he should hoid out above three or four years: 
and I fondly flattered myself that notwithstanding 
my youth, I might possibly be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. I was in my fifteenth year, when | 
built these castles; a storm, however, was collect- 
ing, which unespectedly burst upon me, and 
swept them all away. 

On mentioning my little plan to C..... he treated 
it with the utmost contempt; and told me, in his 
turn, that as I had learned enough at school and 
more than enough, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so indeed he had ;) he 
added, that he had been negoctating with hisceusin, 
ashoemakerofsome respectability; whohad liberally 
acreed to take me without a fee, as an apprentice. | 
was so shocked at this intellirence, that I did not 
remonstrate; but went in sullenness and silence to 





* Of my brother, here introduced for the last time, I 

must yet say a few words. He was literally 
" The child of misery, baptized im tears ; 

and the short passage of his life did not belie the melancholy 
presage of his infancy. When he was seven years old, the 
parish bound him out to a husbandman of the name ef Le 
man, with whom he endured ineredible hardships, which I 
had it not in my power to alleviate. At nine years of age 
he broke his thigh, and [took that opportunity to teach 
him to read and write. When my own situation was im- 
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my new master, to whom I was soon after bound,* 
till | should attain the age of twenty-one. 

The family consisted of four Journeymen, two 
sons about my own aye, and ap apprentice some. 
what older. In these there was nothing remarkable; 
but my master himself was the strangest creature! 
He wasa Presbyterian, whose reading was entire] 
confined to the small tracts published on the Exeter 
Controversy. As these (at least his portion of them) 
were all on one side, he entertained no doubt of 
their infaljibility, and being noisy and cisputatious, 
was sure to silence his oppenents; and became, 
in consequence of it, intolerably arrogant and con. 
ceited. He was not, however, indebted solely to 
his knowledge of the subject for his triumph: he 
was possessed of Fenning’s Dictionary, and he made 
« most singular use of it. His custom was to fix on 
any word in common use, and then to get by heart 
the synonym, or periphrasis by which it was ex. 
plained in the book; this he constantly substituted 
for the other, and as his opponents were commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victory was complete, 

With such a man | was not likely to add much 
to my stock of knowledye, small as it was; and 
indeed nothing could weil be smaller. At this 
period I had read nothing but a black letter ro. 
mance called Parismus and Parismenus, and a few 
loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was 
well acquainted with; it was the favourite study 
of my grandmother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it strongly on my mind; 
these then, with the Imitation of Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her deathbed, 
constituted the whole of my literary acquisitions. 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it; and was conse- 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudge: this 
did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign the 
hopes of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
and, therefore, secretly presecuted my favourite 
stucy, at every interval of leisure. 

‘These intervals were not very frequent; and 
when the use I made of them was found out, they 
were rendered still less so. I could not ruess the 
motives for this at first; but at length I discovered 
that my master intended his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired. 

I possessed at this time but ene book inthe world: 
it was a treatise on Algebra, given to meby a young 
woman who had found itin a lodging house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure; but it was a treasure locked 
up: for it supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I knew nothing of the 
matter. My master’s son had purchased fenning’s 
introduction: this was precisely what I wanted, but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and I was in- 
debtedto chancealone for stumbling upon his hiding 
place. Isat up for the greatest part of several 
nights successively, and, before he suspected that 
his treatise was discovered, had completely master- 
ed it. I could now enter upon my own; and that 
carried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done’ without dificulty. T had nota 
farthing on earth, nora friend to give me one: 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite of the 
flippant remark of Lord Oxford,) were, for the 
most part, as completely outof my reach as a crown 
and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource, but the 
utmost cautionand secrecy were necessary inapply- 
ing toit. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as 
possible, and wrought my problems on them 
with a blunted awl: for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it toa 
vreat extent. 

( Lo be continued. } 

* My indenture, which now lies before me, is dated thé 

first of January, 1772. 
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WEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 
sPALLANZANI, THE CELEBRATED NATURALIST, 


LAZARUS SPALLANZANI was born at Scan- 
diano, in the wed gs irtment of Crostolo, on the 10th 
of January, 1729; he was the son of John Nicholas 

Spallanz: inl, a iieell lor of great repute, and of 
Lucia Zigliani: he commenced his studies in his 
own country, and at the age of fifteen went to Reg- 
gio de Modena, where he prosecuted them with 
the utmost assiduity. The Jesuits, who initiated 
him into the study of polite literature, and the Do- 
minican friars who heard of his vastimprovements, 
were desirous of attaching him to their order; 
but his passion for knowledge led him to Bologna, 
where his relation, Laura Bassi, a lady deservedly 
celebrated for her genius, her eloquence, and her 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
was, at that time, one of the most illustrious pro- 
fessors of that university, and, indeed, of all italy. 
Under the direction cf this enlightened guide, Spal- 
Janzani learned to prefer the stu dy of Nature to that 
of her commentators, or to estimate the real value 
ofthe commentary in proportion to the comparison 
it bore with the original; he soon perceived the 
wisdom of her instructions, and ere long experien- 
ced their happy efiects. 

Spallanzani’s taste for philosophy was by no 
means exclusive ; he studied his own language with 
peculiar attention, made a considerable proficiency 


in the Latin, and more particularly applied himself 


to the French and Greek. Spallanzani, in confor- 
mity to the inclinations of a father who loved him, 
applied to the study of jurisprudence; he was even 
on the pointof being admitted a doctor, when An- 
thony Vallisnéri, professor of natural history at 
Padua, induced him to renounce that intention, by 
promising the consent of his father, who was so 
sensibly affected at his thus devoting himselfto his 
will, that he left him at liberty to parade his own 
inclinations: from that moment he addicted him- 
self to the study of mathematics; but without dis- 
continuing that of the ancient and modern langua- 
VES. 

Spallanzani was soon well known in Italy; and 
his own country was the first to do homage to his 
talents. In the year 1754, the university of Reg- 
gio chose him professor of logic, metaphysics, and 
Greek; hecontinued todeliver his lectures there tor 
six years, consecrating tophysical researches, those 
intervals of leisure which his vocation admitted. 
Some new discoveries excited his passion for natu- 
ral history, which was continually augmented by 
the success of his early efforts. His observations 
upon the animalcula in infusions attracted the 
attention of Haller, and of Bonnet, who pointed 
out the path by which he himself had ascended to 
such a degree of eminence, and already preciaim- 
ed him to the learned world as nature's interpreter. 

In 1760 Spallanzani was invited to the university 
of Modena: though his interest might have prompt- 
ed him to accept the advantageous oilers of the 
respective universities of Coimbra, Parma, and 
Cesena, yet his patriotism and attachment to his 
family decided him in the resolution of limiting 
his exertions to the service of his country. ‘The 
same considerations induced him to reject some 
years after, the proposais of the academy of Peters- 
burgh. He resided at Modena till the year 1768, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that his own un- 
aided powers had created a race of Hlustrious men, 
who still shine forth the glory of Italy. In the 
number of these must be reckoned Venturi, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Modena; Belloni, 
bishop of Carpi; Lucchesini, embassacor of the late 
king of Prussia; and Angelo Massa, the poet of 
Parma, 

During his residence at Modena, Spallanzani 
pudlished, in 17635, a _ treatise, intituled Saggio di 
Usiervazion’i Microscopiche concernente il Sistenta di 
Aecdham Buffon In this pamphlet he established, 
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upon the most ingenious and well-founded experi- 
ments, the animality of microscopic animalcula. 
He sent his work to Bonnet, who formed bis 
judgment of the author by this production, and who 
lived to see the accomplishment of the favourable 
prediction which he then pronounced. [ror that 
moment the closest intimacy was cemented between 
these two philosophers: which continued to the end 
of their lives. 

In the same year Spallanzani produced a disser- 
tation anny original: De Lapididus ab agua Resilian- 
tidus: he there demonst rated, by the most striking 
experiments, contrary to the re ceived opinion, that 
the phenomenon, which, in the style of infantine 
recreation, is termed ducks and drakes, is not pro- 
duced by the elasticity of the water; but by the 
change of direction w hich the stone undergoes in 
its motion afier having struck upon the water when 
it ascends the inflexion of the cavity indented by 
the shock. 

In 1768 Spallanzani prepared the philosophers 
for the surprising discoveries with which he was to 
present them in the course of his life, by publish- 
ing his Prodromo di un Opera da Imprimersi sopra 
le Riproduzioni Animali. He there sketched the 
plan of a work which he was composing on this 
important subject; but this simple prospectus re- 
vealed more sources of philosophical information 
than all the books which had hitherto appeared: 
because it pointed out the method which must be 
pursued in those mysterious inquirics, and collect- 
ed, under one view, many unexpected facts; parti- 
cularly the existence of tadpoles, anterior to the 
period of fecundation in many species of toads and 
frogs; the regeneration of the head in decapitated 
bodies of snails, which he had already communi- 
cated to Bonnet in the year 1766, and which w as, 
for a short time, disputed, not ithstanding the re- 
peated confirmation of this phenomenon by Heris- 
sant and Lavoisier: he also finally demonstrated it 
some time geri ina work, intituled, Jlemorie 
della Societa Italiana; by the instance of the repro- 
duction of the tail, ‘sey and jaws inthe mutilated 
aquatic Salamander. ‘These facts astonish to this 
day, when reflected on, though time may have ren- 
dered them familiar to our senses; and it is not 

oney to decide which presents greater claims to 

admiration, the ability of Spallanzani in affording 
such incontestible procfs, or the indefatigability 
and undaunted boldness which he manifested in 
pursuing and demonstrating the results of his ar- 
duous and surprising Srcevage iments. It willever be 
a subje ‘ct of re; eret, that the project of his great 
work was not realized; but a variety of circum- 
stances prevented him from yielding to the solici- 
tations of his friends in that particular. 

The physiology of Haller, which Spallanzani was 

studying, fixed his attention on the circulation of 
the blood, in which he discovered many remarkable 
phenomena In 1765 he published a small work, 
Dell’? agione del’ cuore ne’vasi Sanguigni nuove 
Osservazioni ; and he reprinted it in 1773 with three 
new dissertations : De’ Fenoment della Circolazione 
osservata nel’ giro universali de’ Vast; de Fenomeni 
della Circolazione Languenté ; de moti del sangue inde- 
pendente dell’ azione del cuore e del pulsare delle Ar- 
terie. This book, littie known, comprises a series 
of the most refined and delicate observations and 
experiments upon a subject of which our knowledge 
was before extremely superficial. 

When the university of Pavia was reestablished 
upon a more extensive plan, the empress Maria 
Theresa, through the medium of the Count de 
Firmian, invited Spallanzani to fill the place of 
professor of natural history. His great reputation 
obtained him this distinction which was solicited 
for him by many celebrated men. 

On his arrival at the university, Spallanzani se- 
lected Bonnet’s Contemplation de la Nature for the 
subject of his lectures: he supplied its deficiencies, 


developed the ideas, and illustrated the justness of 
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its theory by his own experiments; he translated 
it into Italian, and enriched it with notes: he like- 
wise added a preface, where he took occasion to 
remark the subjects of animal and vegetable 
economy; which mere especially merited the 
attention of his pupils, as it sometimes pointed out 
tothemthe means of succeeding inthese researches. 
He published the first volume of his translation in 
i769, and the second in 1770. 

Spallanzani’s intimacy with Bonnet influenced 
his genius, which insensibly adopted the severe 
methodical manner of the Genevan philosopher ; 
he gloried in being his pupil, and employed his 
meditations upon his admirable productions with 
ever new delight; whence it happened that he was 
powerfully incited to search in nature the prools 
of Bonnet’s opinion upon the generation of organic 
bodies; a subject which, for a considerable ume, 
engrossed his whole attention. In the year 1776 
he published the two first volumes of his Opuscoli di 
hisica Animale e Vegetabile; they consist of illus- 
trations of a part of the microscopic observations 
which had already appeared. Wohoily absorbed 
by the great phenomenon of generation, he examin- 
ed the opinion of Needham, in order to demonstrate 
its impossibility....Needham, dissatisfied with 
Spallanzani’s micrescopic observations, which in- 
validated his doctrine of an imaginary vegeiable 
power imparting motion to matter, challenged the 
professor of Reggio to revise what he had publish- 
ed; but he avoided a formal reply by publishing a 
series of new facts and experiments. 

He demonstrated that the animalcula of infusions 
are produced by germens ; that there are some, ey. 
certain species of eggs and seeds, which are 
equaliy proof against “the severity of the most in- 
tense cold and the heat of boiling water. On this 
occasion he treated of the influence of cold upon 
animals, and proved, that the lethargic numbness 
of some during winter does not at all depend 
upon the impression which the cold makes upon 
the blood, since a frog, deprived of its blood, be- 
comes lethargic when itis chilled in ice, and then 
swims as usual when it has recovered its natural 
warmth. He demonstrated, in the same manner, 
that odours, various liquors, and a vacuum, act 
upon animalcula as upon other animals; that they 
are oviparus, viviparous, and hermaphrodites. 

The second volume of this work is a voyage into 
regions stilfmore unknown. A sublime pencil had 
already delineated them, but the picture was not 
finished trom nature. Spallanzani gives a history 
of spermatic animalcula, which their eloquent 
histovian invariably confounds with the animalcula 
of infusions. One cannot but admire the modest 
diifidence of this new philosopher, struggling almost 
always againstthe conviction of his own senses, and 
the authority of Bulion; and he appears to admit, 
with much reluctance, the result of these observa- 
tions, multiplied and varied in a thousand different 
ways, Which expose the weak foundations upon 
which the system of organic malecules is erected. 

Spallanzanit afterwards describes the wheel- 
animal and the sloth, two species of anienaicula, 
the monsters of the microscopic world, singular 
from their figure and organization, but still more 
so from their faculty of resuming life after a total 
suspension of all its apparent acts during many 
years: it is this phenomenon which he more 
especially considers in order to ascertain the limits 
and conditions of it, to enable him to ‘nvestigate its 
causes, and connect them with others, to which 
they are analogous. He annexed to this collection 
an account of that appearance on certain bodies 
which is called mould; he shewed that its seeds 
float in the air; and he remarked, that th® mi- 
croscopic funguses were distinguished from other 
plants by their tendency to grow in all directions, 
without being subjected to the almost universal 
law of the perpendicularity of the stem to the 
soll. 
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Spallanzani was entrusted with the cabinet of | 


natural history in the university;. but he found 
himself almost the nominal depositary ofatreasure | 
which did not exist: he himself laid the founda- 
tions of it; and it is become, by his endeavours, one 
of the most valuable and useful. 

He enriched it by his repeated travels, both by 
sea and land, into Europe and Asia. across the 
Appenine Mountains, the Alps and Krapacks, to 
the bottom of mines, amidst the ruins of volcanoes, 
and on the brink of their craters: by these means 
he completed that vast collection of curiosities, 
which all the world’s wealth could never have 
purchased; because wealth can never supply the 
place of genius and discernment. 

In 1779 Spallanzani traversed Switzerland and 
the Grison territories. He proceeded to Geneva, 
where he rested a month with his friends; who 
were no less charmed with his conversation than 
with his writings. He then returned to Pavia, and 
published, in 1780, a new work in two volumes. in- 
titled, Déissertazioni di Fisica Animale e Vegetubiie. 
Some of Spallanzani’s experiments upon digestion, 
which he made for the improvement of his pupils, 
led him to study that niysterious operation. He 
repeated the experiments of Reaumur upon galli- 
xaceous fowls; and observed, that trituration, 
which is, in this case, an assistant to digestion, is, 
nevertheless, not the efficient cause of it. He dis- 
cerned, that the gizzard of these birds, which, 
gual in sharpness to the keenest lancet, pulverises 
nuts and filberts, does not digest the powder which 
it forms; but that the nutritious matter thus 
reduced to powder undergoes a new transformation 
in the stomach, in order to render it an aliment con- 
genial to the nature of the blood and the humours 
of the body. He laid it down as an established 
principle, that digestion operates in the stomach 
of a great number of animals by the active energy 
of a certain juice, which dissolves the aliments re- 
ceived; and with a view to render his demonstra- 
tion more incontestable, he had the courage to try 
some experiments upon himself, and the address to 
complete his proofs by artificial digestions made in 
glasses upon his table, effected from mixing the 
masticated nutriment with the gastric juice, which 
he found means to extract from the stomach of 
animals. 

This work gave offence to John Hunter. He 
published, in 1785, some observations upon diges- 
tion, where he took occasion to make very severe 
animadversions on Spallanzani, who revenged 
himself by publishing this work in Italian, and 
addressing to Caldani, in 1788, Una Lettera Apologe- 
tica in risposta alle Osservazioni del Signor Giovanni 
Hunter. 

The second volume treats of the propagation of 
animals and plants. Spallanzani proves by expe- 
riments equally new and surprising, the existence 
of the germ before fecundation; he demonstrates 
the existence of tadpoles in the females of five 
different species of frogs, toads, and salamanders, 
before fecundation; he relates the success of 
fecundations effected by art upon the tadpoles of 
these five species, and even upon a quadruped ; he 
«héws, in the same manner, the seed in flowers, be- 
fore the emission of their prolific powder; and, 
by a nice and delicate anatomy, of which, perhaps, 
anideacan hardly be formed, he shews, inthe spartium 

junceum, thelobe as well as the seeds, in their integu- 
ments; he traces them through theirdifferent stages 
of budding, before and after the possibility of being 
fecuindated, and leaves not the shadow of a doubt, 
but that the seed and its integuments exist a long 
time before the Mower begins to bud, and, conse- 
quently, a long time before the prolific power can 
exist. [le repeated his observations upon many 
species of plants, with the same results; in short, 
he raised some individual plants from female flowers, 
which contained fruitful seed, though there cannot 
be even the slightest suspicion of their having any 
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communication with the prelific powder of the male 
flowers. Spatlanzani, as was customary with him, 
took the opportunity presented by the academic va- 
cations of the year 1781 to make a tour abroad, the 
principal object of which was to increase the col- 
lection of curiosities in the cabinet of Pavia. He set 
out in July for Marseilles, where he commenced a 
new history of the sea, which, though incomplete, 
would furnish an infinite number of new and 
curious facts, relating to several inhabitants of the 
waves. He afterwards proceeded to Massa and 
Carrara, in erder to cbserve the quarries of that 
marble in such great esteem among statuaries ; 
he returned to Spezzia, and brought back to Pavia 
animmense collection of fishes, both ofthe testaceous 
and crustaceous description, which he deposited 
in this cabinet, of which his travels had rendered 
him the worthy trustee. With the same views and 
with similar success, he visited the coasts of Istria 
in 1782, and the Appenine mountains in 17383, 
where he had an opportunity of observing the 
dreadful storms and the singular vapour which 
have rendered that year famous in meteorology. 
His fame daily increased: the emperor Joseph II. 
knew him when he was in Lombardy; from the 
very first he soughtthe conversation of Spallanzani, 
and testified the great esteem which he entertained 
for his talents, by presenting him with his own por- 
trait set in gold. » 

' The university of Padua made him an offer, in 
the year 1785, of the professorship of natural 
history, then vacant by the death of Anthony 
Vallisneri, promising him, at the same time, more 
considerable perquisites than those which he en- 
joyed at Pavia; but the archduke doubled his 
salary, and permitted him to accompany to Con- 
stantinople the Chevalier Zuliani. He set out on 
this journey the 2ist of August; on his road he 
made many observations upon the marine produc- 
tions which he met with in those latitudes, as well 
as upon the meteorclogical events daily occurring. 
He touched at several islands in the Archipelago, 
which he surveyed with a philosophical eye; he 
descended towards Troy, in order to visit those 
romantic abedes so beautifully described by the 
bard whom he most admired, and, slowly moving 
through those poetical recesses, he made some 
geological observations truly original. 

Spallanzani arrived at Constantinople on the 11th 
of October, and continued there eleven months. 
The physical and moral phenomenaof this country, 
hitherto unknown to him, riveted his attention ; he 
traversed the shores of both the seas, climbed the 
neighbouring hills, and visited the island of Chalki, 
where he discovered to the Turks a copper-mine, 
of which they were before entirely ignorant. He 
proceeded to the island of Principi, some miles 
distant from Constantineple, where he discovered 
an iron mine wholly unknown. He set out on his 
return to Europe the 16th of August, 1786, loaded 
with oriental spoils, composed of animals peculiar 
to those regions. 

( To be Continued. ) 
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sssroeeee NOVit, quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant. 
JuvENAL. 

[It may be remembered by those, who are even acrimoni- 
ously prejudiced against Mr Cobbett, that the following 
work ts free from any illiberal or unfounded remarks up- 
on our national character; that it is not a party production; 
that it aspires and has attained to the dignity of a per- 
manent work ; that it is a genuine register of important 
incidents; and is a remarkably cheap, useful and correct 
publication. Its tone, as might be expected, is manly, 
but its expression is discreet and temperate. It deserves, 
and will receive, the attentive perusal of every honest 
seeker after truth and information,whether he is ‘* of Paul 
or Appolios.” 


COBBETT’S WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 
This work, which has already met with success 
that the editor believes to be without a parailel in 
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the history of periodical publications, is intended 
to be the most ample and complete repository of 
political and historical knowledge that ever xppear. 
ed in England or any other country. The contents 
are as follow: I. An historical account of the Pro. 
ceedings in Parliament, somewhat in the same man. 
ner, but more minute, than the account of those 
proceedings usuaily contained in the Annual Regis. 
ters. IL. All State Papers, whether they immedi. 
ately relate to Great Britain er net; and, under 
this head, care is taken to recur tosuch compacts 
and translations of past times as do, or may, affect 
the circumstances of the present time. For ip. 
stance, the same number which contains a discus. 
sion of that part of the treaty of Amiens which re. 
lates to Guiana, also contains such parts of the 
treaties of Utrecht and of Paris as relate to the 
French and the Portuguese territory in that part of 
the world. Again: in order to shew what the views 
of Vrance are in preventing England from having 
treaties of commerce with other nations, extracts 
are made from thirteen treaties between France 
and other powers, in which the Republic has eithep 
made, or stipulated for treaties of commerce. So 
that the Register does, in fact, contain all the au- 
thentic materials and information that can possibly 
be necessary to the forming of a correct judgment 
on current events. III. Pair and free discussions of 
the measures of government, whether relating to 
foreign affairs, colonies, commerce, manufactures, 
revenue, debts, expenditures, laws civil, military or 
ecclesiastical. On these various and important 
subjects the work already contains such information 
as the editor is led to hope has been of some service 
tothe country. Nor are transactions, of a nature 
not soimmediately political, excluded from notice ; 
as in the instances of the letters to Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr. Otto. In short, every thing which mate- 
rially affects, directly or indirectly, the interest or 
honor of the British nation, is in this work, a sub- 
ject of remark, if not of ample investigation. 
[V. Brief notices of ail new books and pamphiets that 
relate to history, politics political economy, or that 
bear upon subjects connected therewith. In some 
instances the principles and statements of works 
so noticed are examined and controverted ; but the 
generai intention of this department is to point out 
to the reader, and to put on record, the existence 
of the several works that relate mere particularly 
to the events of the present time. | Twenty-four 
books and pamphlets of this description have alrea- 
dy been noticed....The preceding important heads 
are followed by a selection of such Foreign Intelli- 
gence and Lomestic Occurrences as are of some pub- 
lic importance ; to which are added a weekly ac- 
count of Promotions, Births, Jiarriages, Deaths, 
Prices of Stocks, of Corn, Meat, Bread, &c. also of the 
Course of Exchange and of the Changes of the Weather. 
Each number closes with a Summary View of the 
most important Peiitical Occurrences, whether foreign 
or domestic. 

Such are the weekly contents of the work. Its 
form is a Roya! Octavo,with a double coluinn, and fo- 
lio’d pages, for the convenience of reference. This 
form renders the work manageable. The num- 
bers are so many sheets ofa volume, which Will be 
completed at the end of the half year, and will con- 
tain 416 pages, besides the General Vitle, Tadle of 
Contents, Supplement and Index, of which it is neces- 
sary to say afew words. ‘That part of the work, 
which appears weekly, ‘will form a chronicle : not 


only of public events and transactions, but of the 


opinions entertained relative thereto. | This, how- 
ever, is not quite enough to render the work so 
complete asthe editor could wish it. There are 
many articles, such as parliamentary reports and 
other papers, for instance, which would overload 
the weekly numbers, but which it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to preserve. Such papers, therefore, 


together with all the other various subjects, usual- 
ly included inthe Annual Registers, and with some 
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thatthose Recisters have neveryet touched upon,will 
form the Supplement to the half yearly volume, in 
which will be included an account ofall new publi- 
cations foreign and domestic, a complete history of 
the theatre, &c. &c. and which will close with an 
Historical Summary and a complete and copious Jn- 
dex. A’General Title and Tadle of Contents will be 

rinted at the same time ; and due notice will be 
given of the time and manner ot obtaining the whole. 
~ Subscriptions and orders for this Register will be 
received by JOHN MORGAN, No.51, South Se- 
cond Street, Philadelphia, and by EZRA SAR- 
GEANT & Co. No. 129, Water Street, New-York. 
The price of the weekly Number is 20 cents each. 
They can be forwarded by post to any part of the 
United States, at the same expence as any other 
newspaper. 

Each Number contains full as much Ictter-press 
as any other newspape, and is entirely unencum- 
pered with advertisements, or with useless matter 
of any kind. The annual expence is only !0 dols. 
40 cents, and asthe supplementary part will have 
no stamp, and will be supplied as cheap as possible, 
the two volumes which will complete the year, will 
in preportion to the quantity of print (which will 
be equalto upwards of three thousand pages of the 
common Annual Registers), be as cheap as any 
book published in London. 

3-7 Complete sets may be had, on early appli- 
cation as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Gifford, commenting upon a virulent pas- 
sage in the fourth satire of Juvenal, has a sarcasm 
at the beetle blindness of the darkling commenta- 
tor, which reminds us of. one of the most severe 
passages inthe Baviad and Meviad. The passage 
as it appears in the new translation, runs thus : 

When the lost Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore, 
And Rome beheld, in body and in mind, 
A baid pate Nero rise to curse mankind. 

The Old Scholiast says these four lines provoked 
the emperor to send Juvenalinto banishment. This 
is a judicious thought, as they must be allowed to 
be much more offensive than the short reflection on 
Paris, in the seventh satire, which is commonly 
cited as the cause of his exile. There are, how- 
ever, two objections, Mr. G. slyly adds, which J 
own have their weight with me; first, that Domi- 
tian would have thrown the author of so severe a 
passage from the ‘Tarpeian rock, instead of send- 
ing him into Egypt; and secondly, that he was 
luckily dead, as the Critic would have found, if he 
had read a few lines further, when it was written ! 

The fame of some of our new Country Banks has 
induced many French Bankers to come over to 
learn the art of lending money without cash. 

“ Wit makes the man, the want of it the /e/low.”’ 
According tothe principle of Pork there were a 
great many Fellows at the late Masquerades. 

[ Morn. Post. 

The follwing is a whimsical pun. ‘ The alarm- 
ists still continue to jaw about the gum trade.” 

Mrs. Jorpan has adjusted her engagement with 
the preprietors of Drury-lane Theatre, at forty-five 
guineas per week ; a sum highly honourable to their 
liberality, and justly due to her talents. 

RApHAEL’'s famous Nativity lately brought three 
thousand guineas at the Evropran Museum, St. 
James’s-square : a distinguished amateur, near 
Cavendish-square, is reported to be the purchaser. 

Flesh colour is announced among the fashionable 
Colours of the present month. ‘This, must be al- 
Ways the case when it is the fashion to go Aa/f naked. 
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We are glad to read the following in a London 
paper. There is no doubt, but the book in question 
is both true and beautiful. “ This day is published, 
in ene volume, I2mo. price 6s. Zhe Spirit of Anti- 
Facobinism tor 1802 (to -be continued annually) ; 
being a collection of essays, letters, dissertations, 
and other pieces, in prose and verse, on subjects 
religious, moral, political, and literary ; partly se- 
lected from fugitive publications of the day, and 
partly original.... Among the original pieces (which 
will ever form by much the greater part of the vo- 
lume) are contributions,which will be regularly con- 
tinued from some of the first poets and prose-wri- 
ters of the present day. 

Published by J. Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin 
Office, No. 3. Southampton-street, Strand; and 
sold by Cobbet and Morgan, at the Crown and Mi- 
tre, Pall-mall ; Chapple, No. 166, Pall-mall; Hurst, 
Paternoster-row ; and allother Booksellers in town 
and country.” 

The following will give American parents some 
idea of the early moral and literary instruction, 
which youth in Scotlandenjoy. “ Wants a situa- 
tion, a young lad, from Scotland, who writes a fine 
hand. and is forward in arethmetic, and a good La- 
tin scholar: his friends would be happy to fix him 
with some reputable merchant, banker, or trades- 
man ; he is inhis thirteenth year, of reputable pa- 
rents, of good disposition, and would make himself 
useful: he has been brought up with strict princi- 
ples of religion; has been but ten days in town. 
For further particulars, apply to No. 6. John-street, 
lead to Portland-st.” 

[Lon. paper. 

We publish the following from a London paper, 
and hope that these Tables, for the comfort and 
health of the Student, may be imported into 
America, and that as the scholar leans upon them 
he may experience additional brightnessof thought, 
and a quicker fluency of expression. ‘ By his 
Majesty’s Royal letters patent.—-Pocock’s Elevating 
Tad/es, on a principle entirely new, which can be 
adapted to those suitable for the Libraries of 
Noblemen, the officers of State, those of gentlemen 
of the law, merchants’ counting-houses, and the 
the studies of artists, and are calculated to accom- 
modate every person who writes, reads, draws, or 
studies; the altitude being varied at pleasure, 
whereby they are made to suit a sitting or a 
standing position, which is a very great alleviation 
to those gentlemen who sit or stand in one posture, 
for the above or other purposes many hours to- 
gether, either of which positions, long continued, 
is very wearisome, greatly injurious to the health, 
and often ruinous to the constitution ; but a change 
from a sitting toa standing posture, and vice versa, 
as often as may be required, must be a great relief 
and convenience, particularly as a change from a 
standing-desk to a sitting-desk, and even to the 
flat surface of a table, is so easily gobtained, for 
the sorting of papers, or other purposes, without 
deranging any thing lying thereon; and this on a 
principle so perfectly secure, at any altitude, that 
it cannot be put eut of order. May be had at 
Pocock’s, No. 26, Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Warehouse for his Patent Boethema Matresses, 
Patent Improved Sofas, Couches, Easy Chairs, 
Reclining Chair Beds, Carving Chairs, Rising 
Stools, and various other articles of useful mecha- 
nical furniture, peculiarly adapted for ease, com- 
fort, and repose, and which gives that great relief 
the changes of position only can afford.” 

Extract of a letter from Paris, dated Aug. 10, 1802. 

«“ Literature in all its branches is most unre- 
niittingly pursued and encouraged in the metropolis 
of the republic. Every man of learning, whether 
native or foreigner, is here courted and paid the 
most marked attention to, invited to exert his 
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talents, and is well rewarded for any new inven- 
tion or discovery. For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment and Ministers render themselves easy of 
access, and individuals are forward in promoting 
their introduction and success in every branch of 
literary effort. It is the same with respect to 
mechanical arts and workmen of all descriptions. 
There appears now to exist in Paris one universal 
emulation, and that is to repair the evils of the 
revolution as fast as possible, by encouraging 
every person capable of seconding their laudable 
views. Ina recent instance, the Chief Consul 
liberally and wisely ordered a premium, voted by 
the National Institute to a foreigner (a German 
residing at Vienna) for the improvement of the 
Lunar Tables, to be doubled, paying the additional 
sum out of his own pocket, and accompanying the 
whole with an invitation to the party to repair 
to Paris, where he will be provided for. 

1 am at this moment engaged in translating into 
English a valuable work, written by an eminent au- 
thor here, to point out a plan for improving the 
French language, by making the writing and 
pronunciation of it correspond, and doing away the 
caprices and variations for whichitis soremarkable. 
Without afriend, or even a single acquaintance in 
Paris, I have myself, within one week, procured as 
much literary employment asI can po8sibly attend 
to, by mere personal application to the parties: I 
have acquired three or four valuable patrons, in 
consequence of laying before them a copy ofa work 
I lately published in London.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor will deem it an act of diterary kindness, 
if any gentleman possessing the Didot edition 
stereotype of Phedrus, Sallust, and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, in the French translation, will be. so 
courteous as to send them, for a short time, with 
the address of the owner, to No. 25, North Second 
Street, or to point out where they may be obtained 


The Editor wishes to be informed, where he can 
procure the London Town and Country Magazine 
from the year 1773 to 1780 inclusive, and he wili 
likewise be particularly obliged if some literary vir- 
tuoso will indicate in what public or private library 
may be found a quaint book of the fifteenth century, 
entitled, ** A Paradise of Daintie Devices.”’ 


The Editor is particularly obliged to some gen- 
tleman trafficking to the East Indies who has 
communicated to him a valuable file of “ The 
Government Gazette” of Madras, together with a 
circular from Mr. Richard Taylor, the proprietor 
of that paper. The Editor will be very happy to 
exchange the Port Folio ior a publication so in- 
genious as the Madras Gazette, and, in sucha 
commerce, will always esteem himself the gainer. 
He will also cheerfully convey to Mr. Taylor any 
American intelligence, that may interest that 
gentleman, or prove of public utility. 


The poetry of “ Dacty! and Comma” has been 
much praised by men of good taste. We wish for 
more specimense As they profess to be but 
beginners in the dusiness of poetry, we hope, for 
the credit of the house, that they will be diligent 
and punctual. 


The return of Ferdinando is greeted with a cor- 
dial welcome. 


We cannot agree to any censureofthe magician, 
Mrs. Radeliffe. In her Romance we discover 
many delightful forms, and we look with as much 
interest at her pictures of Banditti, as at any which 
* Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew.’ 

There musing Fancy takes her stand, 
The child of Genius and of spleen, 
And waves her visionary ward, 

To realize her pictur’d scene, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIOe 


f Moiverius or De Moivre, (or Accius Secundus, according 


to the fashion of that age, which allowed the learned to 
assume new names of their own choice) was a French- 
man of the sixteenth century, and a celebrated writer of 
Latin poetry. In the bloom of life, he conceived the de- 
sign of retiring into the bosom of the Alps, and renounc- 
ing all intercourse with the world, but that which is 
maintained by reading and writing, and this design he 
actually executed, He sought the most desolate part of 
the Liguriun shore, and fitting up an apartment in a half 
ruined fortress, which belonged to a nobleman of 8ur- 
gundy, one of his patrons, he secluded himself from all 
society but that of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters of 
the boquetin. He relinquished this life, after some time, 
chiefly at the impertunity of Laura D'Orvilliers his mis- 
tress. During its continuance, however, he wrote several 
poems. The following is an attempt to put into an En- 
glish dress, one of these, in which he appears to reply to 
some remonstrance of his mistress Laura. ‘The most in- 
teresting parts only are taken, and if the lines be not un- 
worthy of your notice, you are welcome to them. } 
Zz 


« SOLITARY WORSHIP.” 
FROM THE LATIN OF ACGIUS SECUNDUS. 


No teacher’s voice my ear demands; 
No kindling altar built by hands; 

No sacramental bread is broke; 

No urns exhale sabzan smoke; 

No organ pipe or choral band 

Amid my hallowed circle stand ; 

No rays of glimmering taper shine 
Tolead me tothe curtained shrine ; 
No sacred verse, from mystic page, 
Reveals the lore of saint or sage; 
No keen polemic knife dissects 

The vitals of ambiguous texts, 

And marks out to my aching eye 
How meanings grow and multiply : 
What then my Laura, must there be 
No converse ’twixt my God and me? 


Th’ aspiring dame that loads the ground 
And all the pomp of measured sound 
Please heaven, but will they please as well 
As still small voice from desert ‘cell? 


In stately halls and busy marts 
His smiles shall cheer ten thousand hearts, 
But smiles he not in depths of caves, 
And the rough world of winds and waves?! 


An antique trunk or mossy root 
Will all my artless worship suit: 
The new biown rose and new mown hay 
Shall bring the incence that I pay ; 
The rustling leaves, the murmuring brook 
Are texts from out my sacred book. 


My God in rocks and trees I view ; 
His steps to inmost groves pursue ; 
1 hear his voice in thundering seas; 
I hear it whispering in the breeze. 


A thousand poets of the wing, 
Who, “ sweetly, without salary, sing,” 
Embowered, in poplar or in palm, 
Shall give me psalmody and pslam. 


Or if, in mood austerer, I, 
Delight, on stronger plumes, to fly, 
Symphonious winds and waves shall join 
Their spells to witch these cars offine : 
Thunders my hymning choires shall be, 
And echoing rocks my minstrelsy. 


The sun, when, in his eastern way, 
His upward glance foreruns the day, 
Me duly calis from light repose ; 

Me, the sole priest my temple knows: 





THE PORT FOLIO 


I hie me to the bowery shade 

By clasping vines and branches made, 
In museful fit entranced, and there 

I softly breathe my matin prayer. 


The pebbly path whose various gloss 
Is chequered by sweet humble moss, 
With light from starry lamps above, 
Or glow-worm’s vesper lamp I love. 


When vigil zeal abjures the bed 
I heed not where repose the dead. 
No spectre leads to stony pile 
Where mimic deaths around me smile; 
No voice is uttered by the grave, 
My steps, from passing snares, to save. 


The pillar’d roof and spiry fane 
Unveil their marble pomp in vain. 
The glimmering aisle and ghostly cell, 
May ope at toll of signal bell, 
And those who can, may bow the knee, 
But other fanes must ope for me. 


My eye some towery Alp has caught 
O’erhung by Heaven’s own vasty vault. 
Columnar rocks shail form the base, 
O’erspread by oaks of giant race. 

In his hoar sides the orean wave 

Shall scoop out many a darksome cave; 
In such a fane does Heaven delight, 
And I adore, as angels might. 


Or if from Nature’s wild domain 
Sickly or stormy skies detain ; 
If driving snows or miry earth 
Me prisoner make to roof and hearth, 
And shut me out from grove and hill, 
And bowery shade and murmuring rill, 
And mountain caves and thundering seas... 
My quiet, homebuilt nook will please, 
And Zeal as promptly shall repair, 
To closet secrecy and prayer.... 
And while no eyes profane intrude 
On sweet Devotion’s solitude, 
Be mine to sit, and muse alone 
O’er pictured forms, or featured stone, 
Some likeness, traced by those who can, 
Of him who lived and died for man. 


Or snatched away, in rapture hurl’d 
I rove o’er all th’ ideal world, 
And cull out thoughts and words rehearse 
That move in voluntary verse, 
And ask, O teacher best, of thee 
The grace of meek humility. 
*Twixt hand and hand,* to raise a screen 
And save and bless, like thee, unseen. 


‘l'o God’s commending eye shall turn 

To fervours that in secret burn; 

The ear divine shall kindly bend 

When earthly ears no audience.lend : 

And deeds of mute unwitnessed love, 
Shall find there lasting fame above. 

THE INDIAN STUDENT}; OR, THE FORCE OF 
NATURE. 


From Susquehannah’s utmost springs 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest came. 


Not long before a wand’ring priest 
Exprest his wish with visage sad, 

Ah why! he cry’d, in satan’s waste, 
Ay why detain so fine a lad. 


~ 
In Yankee land there stands a town 
Where learning may be purchas’d low, 





* « Let not thy left hand know what the right hand,” &e. 





‘ 


Exchange his blanket for a gown, 
And let the lad to college go. 


From long debate the council rose, 
And viewing Shallum’s tricks with joy’ 
To Harvard hall o’er drifted snows, 
They sent the tawny colour’d boy. 


Awhile he wrote, a while he read, 
Awhile attended grammar rules, 

An Indian savage, so well bred, 
Great credit promis’d to the schools. 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said in physic he would shine, 

And some who lik’d him passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 


But those of more discerning eye, 

E’en then could other prospects show, 
They saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hours of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went, 
But sigh’d to see the setting sun. 


The shady banks, the purling streams, 
The woody wild his heart possest, 

The dewy lawn his morning dreams 
In Fancy’s finest colours drest. 


Ah why, he cry’d, did I forsake 
My native -voods for gloomy walls, 
The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For musty books and college halls. 


A little could my wants supply, 

Can wealth or honour give me more? 
Or will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before? 


Where Nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laurel never fades, 
My heart is fix’d, and I must go 
To die among my native shades. 


He spake, and to the western springs, 
His gown discharg’d, his money spent, 

His blanket ty’d with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest went. 


Returning to his rural plain, 
The Indians welcom’d him with joy, 
The council took him home again, 
And blest the tawny colour’d boy. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 





Doris, that dear bewitching prude, 

Still calls me saucy, pert, and rude, 
And sometimes almost strikes me ; 

And yet, I swear, I can’t tell how, 

Spite of the knitting of her brow, 
I’m very sure she likes me. 


Ask you me why I fancy thus? 
Why I have call’d her jilt and puss, 
And thought myselfabove her; 

And yet I feel it to my cost, 
That when I rail against her most, 
I’m very sure I love her. 
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